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CURRENT FACTS AND FUTURE HAPPENINGS 



I USED to think actors were the champion grumblers, but I 
am beginning to change my mind in favor of artists. For 
ingenuity in inventing excuses for growling they often dis- 
play more talent than they do for their art. But they have one 
subject for discontent which seems to be a just one. This is 
against the frame-makers. In the world of art the frame- 
maker is a tyrant who rules his subjects with a rod of iron. He is 
indispensable, and he takes advantage of his indispensability. He 
adjusts his scale of prices, apparently, not by any reasonable 
standard but upon the basis of what he can get, and he performs his 
service in a manner to suit himself alone. In the exhibition sea- 
son the frame-makers reduce our artistic colony to an absolute 
subjection of misery, and riot seldom are pictures met with closed 
doors, because their frames came too late for them to go before 
the jury. Another evil seems to be that certain frame-makers 
here have control of or at least large influence upon the boxing and 
shipping of pictures to out-of-town exhibitors, and they are care- 
ful to honor no man who does not do business with them, if 
they can help it. This phase of their business, indeed, is a very 
serious menace to the men who make pictures, and the latter 
concilate them by ordering frames at the dealers' own prices, pay- 
ing in that way for the fair treatment they ought, anyhow, to re- 
ceive. A curious feature of the frame-making business is the 
credit system. A young and rising man can always get credit for 
frames from one house or another. But, in order to do it, he has 
to submit to charges at double rates ; and as the dealer always 
has some of his works in hand, he is always in trim to force pay- 
ment by holding them. The old story of the auction pictures 
whose frames cost more than the works they set off were worth, 
is very nearly verified, nowadays, by some examples in every ex- 
hibition. 

* * * 

I have had personal experience of the exactions of the frame- 
makers. Some time ago I had occasion to frame a couple of pict- 
ures. The artists had previously arranged with their own frame- 
makers for frames, but the prices struck me as being too high, 
and I inquired into them myself. I had the same frames made at 
a-discount of fifty per cent, for the simple reason that I was a 
stranger with ready money and likely to go where I could get 
th§ most reasonable work, while the painters were dependent for 
favors on the frame-makers, and were charged accordingly. 

* * * 

There is one veteran of the craft here who is a perfect tiger 
shark at this trade. He not only makes frames, but he speculates 
at framing whole collections on credit, and by the time he and the 
auctioneer have settled up, the seller may be lucky to find himself 
in pocket the cost of his paint and canvas. There is a decided 
profit to the painters in such sales as that of Mr. Wiggins of last 
season, and in those of Mr. J. G. Brown and Mr. F. K. M. Rehn 
recently. But against a sale of over a hundred pictures which 
fetches on its face only a couple of thousand dollars, and this is 
the rule in these individual auctions rather than the exception, 
the show of the artist to receive any emolument for his labor and 
expense of the past is infinitesimal. The wisest men are those 
who do not adopt this method of clearing off their accumulations. 
I know one artist, and one of the prosperous class, who has a 
common sense policy worthy of wider adoption. At certain 
. periods, he frames up his unsold sketches and pictures, and enters 
them here and there at auction sales of mixed collections, letting 



them go for what they will fetch. He never has too many in any 
one sale, he pays bed-rock prices for his frames, and the operation 
pays him. 

* * * 

Apropos of sales by auction, that which is to be made by Mr. 
William Schaus will prove a prize event for the collector. The 
list of works to be disposed of is not yet fully made up I imagine, 
but the catalogue will ' certainly include Fromentin's matchless 
*' Arab Fantasia "; the famous chef d'ceuvre of Vollon, a still life 
with pumpkin, copper utensils, etc., which has been seen in Mr. 
Schaus's gallery ; a superb Knaus, a scene of the peasants' war in 
Germany in 1525, called "The Death of Count Helfenstein "; two 
masterly Jacquets, " Reverie " and " Joan of Arc Praying for 
France"; Cabanel's distinguished work "Portia; the Casket 
Scene "; two Von Uhde's, "The Seamstresses, Holland," and " Re- 
turning Home," which represent him in the two phases of his art; 
" The Port of Ostend," by Achenbach ; three Cazins, " The 
Rainbow," "The End of the Village " and the famous " Flight 
Into Egypt "; Benjamin Constant's " Othello Relating His Heroic 
Deeds "; Jimenez-Aranda's " Preliminaries of a Spanish Marriage," 
a canvas worthy of Fortuny at his best ; " A Persian Palace," by 
Pasini ; Henner's " Wood Nymph "; the powerful " Spanish Bull 
Fight " by Aime Morot ; a " Group of Cows," by Troyon ; " The 
Meadow," by Corot ; Vibert's delightful " Dressing for the Wedd- 
ing "; the beautiful composition by Von Stetten " Cleobis and 
Biton "; a Lefebvre " Beatrice "; " Cattle at Pasture," by Van 
Marcke, and examples of Boggs, Chaplin and Ziem, of signally suc- 
cessful character. 

* * i- 

Many of these works have been more or less fully described in 
The Collector at different times. Many others, however, still 
await special notice. It may be said of the collection that it reveals 
the ripest judgment of an expert of lifelong practice and love of his 
work, and that its dispersion is one of the important events of our 
art history. I am assured by Mr. Schaus that the sale will be ab- 
solute ; but in view of the exceptional character of the collection, 
it is not risking much for the owner to put it forth without those 
reservations which so often discourage amateurs from investing in 
what they really covet at public sales. 

* * » ' 

The death of Mr. R. Austin Robertson, and the necessity of 
settling his 'estate, has caused the American Art Association, of 
which he was a member, to announce the sale of its entire collec- 
tions in April next. The sale will comprise pictures, art objects, 
• etc., and will consist of some six thousand lots. The exhibition 
will open at the American Art Galleries in March, and the sale of 
the pictures will be made at Chickering Hall, that of the art ob- 
jects being held in the galleries. In the latter department of the 
sale will be over seventy-five Barye bronzes, including a number 
of original models, and there is a collection of old watches, snuff 
boxes, etc., and some Chippendale and old Italian furniture. The 
Oriental objects include over a thousand antique Chinese por- 
celains, no jades and old Chinese enamels, 259 lacquers, 167 
Damio swords, nearly a thousand sword guards and knife handles, 
130 Damio tobacco pouches, 116 inros, 67 Damio pipes, 174 metal- 
work specimens, 84 pieces of old Satsuma, 242 ivory carvings, 297 
Kakemonos, 376 sets of sword ornaments, 300 snuff-bottles, includ- 
inn the Comte de Semalle-Mary J. Morgan collection, and 218 
tapestries and embroideries, chiefly Japanese. 
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In the collection there are some two hundred and fifty paintings 
in oil and water-color. Chief among the 'seven Millets is the large 
" Paysage d'Auvergne, Chevriere," which figured in the Barye exhi- 
bition. The others are five pastels, among which " Gardeuse de 
Chevres en Auvergne," " The Sheperdess," and " Cows," from the 
Faure collection and the Barye exhibition, and a water-color, 
" Le Troupeau de Moutons,*' also formerly owned by the great 
French baritone and collector. Of Rousseau there is a huge work 
of capital importance and never shown here, which came from his 
saie — " Foret d'Hiver — Effet de Soleil Couchant." The canvas 
measures 5 feet 4 by 8 feet 6. A second Rousseau is the historical 
little " Lisiere d'un Bois Coupe — Foret de Compiegne," shown at 
the Salon of i833_and from the collection of the Due d'Orleans, in 
which it remained until his death in 1842. Delacroix is repre- 
sented by the famous " Lion Hunt " of the Faure collection and 
the "Arab Cavalier Attacked by a Lion," which was etched by 
Bracquemond, and figured on the De Tr6taigne and Boucheron 
collections, and Diaz by the large " Le Pare aux Boeufs," 
from the Baron de Hauff and Boucheron collections, the 
'Exhibition of the Hundred Masterpieces at Paris in 1883 and 
the Universal Exposition of 1889, and by three smaller works. 
The Meissoniers are a guitar player, painted for the Association, 
and said to be the last commission he executed ; a crayon portrait 
and a couple of figure sketches in oil. The only old master is the 
well-known "Young Man in Armor," by Rembrandt, from the 
San Donato sale, and recorded by Smith in his " Catalogue 
Raisonne." There are four Cazins, including a very important 
" Landscape and Figures ;" one Corot, " Village by the River;" two 
Daubignys, " Paysage, Ciel d'Orage" and "Cliffs on the Seashore," 
and five Dupres, one a large " Marine." By Schreyer there is the 
" Halt," from the Probasco collection, and by Van Marcke three 
examples, unknown here. A good-sized De Neuville is " Sur- 
prised at the Bridge." By Barye, in addition to bronzes, there are 
thirteen water colors and one oil painting. Others represented are 
Gustave Ricard, an " Innocence," said to be the only example in 
the Country, George Inness' " Short Cut — Watchung Station," and 
two others, Jacque, L.Hermitte, Raffaelli, Jacquet, Billet, Boldini, 
Mauve, Ziem, Boggs, Madrazo, Courbet, S. Colman, Blum, De 
Nittis, Detaille, Decamps, G. Fuller, Henrier, Eastman Johnson, 
Monet, Michel, Manet, Pokitinow, Pasini, W. T. Richards, Sisley, 
Troyon, Willems, Neuhuys, W. T. Richards, S. R. Gifford, E. L. 
Henry, Loewith and A. Parton. 

* * * 

The collection of twenty-four pictures by H. W. Ranger which 
has brightened up one wall of the Knoedler Galleries, has attracted 
a degree of attention unusual even in these days of art as a popular 
fetich. There is every reason for this in the works themselves, for 
they constitute one of the very strongest individual exhibitions 
ever made here by any artist. Mr. Ranger is no newcomer in our 
public galleries. Commencing as a strong and original water-col- 
orist, with his exhibitions at Reichard & Co.'s and his contribu- 
tions to the displays of the American Water Color Society, he has 
graduated into a painter in oils of powerful mentality, profound 
Feeling and a commanding style. It is a characteristic of his 
pictures that you cannot help looking at them. Without any sen- 
sationalism of subject or ostentation of execution they still force 

themselves upon your vision and compel contemplation. 

* * * 

The works exhibited present subjects from the north of France 
and from Holland, and one from New York. This latter is an in- 
teresting and effective representation of " The Building of the 
Madison Square Garden." .Many New Yorkers will recolleet this 
singular scene, with its army of diggers and blasters, cartmen, 
masons, and the like, its engines blowing off steam, its deep exca- 
vations, vast area and incessant stir of laboring life in the heart 
of the city, as one of the picturesque discoveries of a lifetime. The 
artist discovered in it an appeal to his sense of the beautiful which 
has given us a very beautiful picture. The point of view is on 
Fourth avenue, at the lower end of the site, which gives a perspec- 
tive of the University Club and Madison Square, and a glimpse of- 
Fifth avenue beyond. The sentiment of a wet winter sunset is 
excellently conveyed, the color strong and excellently harmonized, 
and the painting forcible and free. The stockholders ought to 
secure this picture and hang it in their boardroom, as a reminder 

of what their colossal investment once was. 

* * * 

It is the fashion of incompetent criticism to discover imitation 
where none exists. Thus several of our sapient scribblers in the 
daily papers have found that while Mr. Ranger was in France he 
painted like Corot and while he was in Holland he painted like a 
Dutchman. It is a pity some process cannot be invented to drill 
a little sense into the skulls of these coffee-ahd-cake-shop critics. 



To anyone who has traversed the ground upon which Mr. Ranger 
has found his motives, it will be clear that he could not paint 
these localities in any other fashion and have the pictures true to 
their subjects. It is true, he might plaster his canvas with' gaudy , 
kalsomine from a trowel and call it an impression of the scene, or 
paint it leaf by leaf, and twig by twig, like a photograph. But he 
conveys local color, and atmosphere, and the suggestion of nature, 
with a strong but tender hand, and when an artist does this much 
we can demand no more of him. The Dutchmen, for instance, 
paint as they do because they are Dutchmen. The influences of 
their humid country, of gray seas and soil enriched by percolating 
moisture and descending showers, are reflected in their art. It 
was Ville d'Avray, with its pale green willows and silvery streams 
and pools, which gave the palette of Corot its vaporous simplicity, 
and his brush its tenderness of touch. 

* * * 

Some of the most interesting of Mr. Ranger's works are the lit- 
tle sketches, executed out of doors in Holland, and fairly smelling 
of the meadows and the sea ; a couple of boats on the shelving 
sands, or a surf beating the shore, and a man riding a horse out 
into the whirl of water to secure the mooring rope of some in- 
coming lugger and haul it up on the sands ; an old farm, yard or a 
waste of verdant meadows, with turf like velvet, traversed by a 
ditch whose opalescent mirror reflects the showery sky. Wind 
and wetness, the wan brightness of a land of mists and sweeping 
gales : these are the characteristics of the wonderful country 
whose battle with the sea is a romance of the history of nations ;. 
and these are what'Mr. Ranger sees and renders, only like a Dutch- 
man because his soul is in sympathy with his subject. 

* # * 

Among the completer pictures are some which attract one like a 
fine thread, drawing one back to old days of travel, full of the 
music of memory. Here is a bit of Dordrecht, jutting from the 
left, in a house-wall or two, a roof with a lookout, and some trees 
on the pier, and all the rest the broad Maas, brushed by a brisk 
breeze, the sky, puffed with wind, and a towboat lugging a big 
Indiaman to her anchorage. This, one newspaper know-all tells us, 
is in the manner of Clays ; but our own common-sense tells us it 
is in the manner of nature. There is another view^of the Maas, 
with luggers and fishing-boats, equally fine though less daring in 
subject; a couple of moonlights, one on a clouded night, with the 
air clear, and the other dimmed by a light mist, so finely differentia- 
ted that their contrasted subtlety grows on one like a spell; a 
" Morning : Korten Hof," with the air shivering with the night 
dews, and so on. A powerful canvas is also the largest in point of 
dimensions — " Lane at Longpre." The lane recedes at the left, in 
an avenue of spindly-stemmed trees, lopped of their lower limbs 
after the Picardy fashion ; at the right is water, and a village lies 
beyond. Ripe in color, robust and solid in execution, it makes a 
work of striking vividness and enduring strength. 

* * * . 

The exhibition of twenty-four pictures by Leonard Ochtman at 
the Avery galleries does justice to a young artist of superior merit. 
Mr. Ochtman, who is a native of Holland, brought up in Albany, 
N. Y., began his study of art there, continuing it in this city and 
advancing it still further by a year or two of European study, and 
his productions merit the attention they are receiving from our 

collectors. 

* * * 

Mr. J.H. Wade, of Cleveland, Ohio, who is building up one of 
the noteworthy art collections of the West, has purchased from M* 
Durand-Ruel the picture by Puvis de Chavannes called "L'EteV' 
After having been shown in this city at the Durand-Ruel Galleries 
until February 20, it will be exhibited in Boston and in Chicago 
previous to its delivery to the owner. Now that public attention 
is finding a direction towards this great and original artist, it is 
well that he should be represented here in such worthy fashion, 
for "L'Ete" is certainly the most important of his paintings that 
has yet come to this country. Largely employed as he is upon 
decorations for the public buildings of France, his easel pictures 
are not numerous, although a few are already here in private col- 
lections, notably that of Mr. C. Lambert of this city and the Potter- 
Palmer collection of Chicago. 

.* .« * 

Probably the first examples of Puvis de Chavannes exhibited in 
New York were those shown by M. Durand-Ruel when he made 
an exhibition at the Academy of Design some years ago. I re- 
member how they puzzled the cognoscenti at the time.. The pub- 
lic did not know what to make of such art, nor the critics what to 
say about it. Even the painters were not quite clear as to what 
sort of art it was, anyhow. A few people with opinions and the 
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Courage to express them, however, recognized in the entirely in- 
dividual style of these works the expressions of a great and 
courageous mind. There was a massive simplicity about them 
that was full of power. The artist had reduced form in them to 
its grand, organic masses, and presented his subjects free from 
trivialities of embellishment or mere caprices of dexterous tech- 
nique. I remember one of our artists remarking upon the picture 
of the poor fisherman at the time : " Now, that man hasn't got any 
drawing and he hasn't got any color, and yet there is something 
about his work — what is it ? " "To a certain extent this criticism 
was true. M. de Chavannes does not affect mere subtleties of 
drawing, not because he cannot draw but because he knows how 
to secure strength by not drawing too much. In the same manner 
he has simplified his palette to secure dignity at the expense of 
mere glitter. It is in this principle that you may find the differ- 
ence between a Puvis de Chavannes, who paints as he thinks, and 
a M. Bouguereau, who paints as he sees. It is the difference be- 
tween lofty idealism and picturesque realism, that is all. 
* * * * 

There is about the work of M. de Chavannes a distinction which 
must impress even those unable to analyse its cause. It is the 
distinction of sincerity and simple faith, which render a man of 
mind superior to the influences of current fashions of thought, and 
confident in his own processes of thinking. In the work now at 
the Durand-Ruel Galleries, he states this fact as plainly as it could 
be stated in words. He takes us into Arcadia, not the theatrical 
Arcadia of the ten-penny poets and the chromo designers, but 
the Arcadia one dreams of and sees in the mists of brooding 
fancy. The composition is simplicity itself— some female figures 
on a verdant shore, at the marge of a calm river; others still in 
the river itself ; and all invested in that impalpable haze, which 
without being definable yet softens facts into ideals, and leaves 
to the eye of the mind what it conceals from that of the body. A 
variation of the picture adorns a wall in the Paris Hotel de Ville. 
It is a pity our civic magnates cannot sit under the influence of 
such an art for a little while. 

* * # ■ 
Apropos of my remarks upon our private collections of old 

masters in the last issue of this paper, I am in receipt of the follow- 
ing correction of some small details from M. Durand-Ruel : 

I read with interest in your last number the list you give of the mos 
famous Dutch pictures now in America. 

It is a very good idea to draw up a list of this kind, but I see you made 

several mistakes in the attribution of the ownership of those pictures. Mr. 

Havemeyer owns several more pictures than those you ascribe to him, but he 

'does not own any of the Demidoff collection, and the Franz Hals, Rubens 

and others belong to the Art Institute in Chicago. 

An interesting fact about the Zeeman, which also belongs to the Art In- 
stitute, is that it is signed Van der Velt, and is, indeed, almost as fine. 

Of all the Demidoff pictures, a part was sold by us to Mr. Hutchinson, 
acting for the Art Institute, of which he is President. Some more of the 
pictures of that collection were purchased by Mr. Hutchinson for himself, 
such as the Portrait of Van Heithuysen, which was also in the celebrated 
Double collection ; some others were purchased by Mr. Martin A. Ryerson 
for himself also, whilst one was bought by Mr. C. P. Huntineton. one bv 
Mr. William A. Slater, etc. 

All such lists are necessarily liable to imperfections. In the 
main, however, I think that, as far as I went, the ascriptions and 
definitions were correct. 

* * » 

' But I propose to go still farther in the matter, for there is much 
more to be said of it which is of vital interest to our collectors. 
There are some noble pictures of the older schools in this country 
which are unknown to the general picture-public, and the knowl- 
edge of which cannot but be of definite value to the collector on 
one hand and the dealer on the other. Let me for the present al- 
lude to only one collection, that of Mr. W. H. Fuller, of this citv. 

* * * 

Mr. Fuller's collection is not a large one, in point of mere num- 
bers, but it may be said of it that it is one of the largest private 
collections of pictures in America in point of quality. It is char- 
acterized by a harmony of sentiment on the part of the collector 
which reveals him as a true amateur as well as a mere assembler of 
art. In works of the remoter schools it is concentrated upon Eng- 
land. In it, for instance, is a group of Constables that has no peer 
among us. . This group includes "The River Stour," a magnificent 
landscape, with a canal and lock in the foreground, over which a 
darkening rack of rain^clouds drives away. Nothing has ever 
been painted that has rendered this dramatic, almost tragic, 
episode of nature with more simplicity or power. It is sublime in 
sentiment and expression. Another strong work of the same 
characteristic handling of the painter is "A Suffolk Water Mill." 



There is a spacious, airy and luminously-colorful " Lake Winder- 
mere," a broadly and swiftly executed view of Weymouth Bay, 
with the downs in the foreground, that is a wonder in its sugges- 
tion of distance and air, and in its various modulations of rolling 
country and level sea, and two exquisite motives from Dedham 
Vale, that lovely country which Constable loved and made im- 
mortal by his art. Still another masterpiece of the miller's son is 
" The Lock." It is an upright, little less remarkable in power than 
" The River Stour." In the foreground at the left is a boat which 
is being passed through the lock, and some horses and figures, 
and behind them a fine group of trees. The composition illus- 
trates Constable's best manner of adapting nature by slight modi- 
fications to the highest purposes of art. 

Of two Old Cromes in Mr. Fuller's collection, one is a land- 
shape of colossal force and harmony of color, traversed by a sunken 
road in which there is a cart, and the other, called " The Pier," a. 
wide sweep of beach on which the tide is out, with fishermen and 
their paraphernalia, and in the middle-ground the long pier of a 
fishing port, with a placid sea under a friendly sky. ■■. Gainsborough 
at his best and ripest shows in " The Edge of the Common." The 
picture is one of the noblest possible examples of his romantic in- 
terpretation of even the simplest scenes, and of his regal har- 
moniousness and splendor of color and mastery of the brush. 
Even more symphonic and forceful in its suggestiveness is another 
Gainsborough, called "The Market Cart." Here a cart shows at 
the left, with a farmhouse and trees, on the right, the tone and 
color being carried to their profoundest pitch of power. The 
other side of Gainsborough's art is illustrated by a " Portrait of an 
Officer." The subject is seated on a grassy bank in a landscape, 
his scarlet coat making a vivid and brilliant centre to a delightful 
rural surrounding, to which the artist has given interest by some 
figures in the middle ground. The manner in which the matter- 
of fact necessities of portraiture have been reconciled to the pic- 
turesque, for the creation of a work of the higher pictorial value, 
could scarcely be conveyed by mere description. 

* # * 

The two choices of motives of Richard Wilson are revealed in 
a " View Near Oxford " and " The Temple of Venus, near Baiae." 
The former is a simple English evening, elevated, to an almost 
ideal exaltation of sentiment by the refinement of the artist, yet 
preserving its native character. The other is one of those splen- 
did classical landscapes in which Wilson won his greatest glory. 
It, too, is, an evening. The ruins of the temple occupy an elevation 
on the right. In the foreground at the left are figures and trees. 
The color is of a resonant harmony, and the arrangement and treat- 
ment of the forms of nature shows at its highest level the artist's rev- 
erence for the principles established by Claude. There is nothing 
suggestive of imitation in it, however. In composition. Color and 
treatment, it is thoroughly individual. It is only the spirit of the 
master that breathes in it, like a waft of the evening breeze across 
the canvas. Thomas Barker, of Bath, shows in his prime in a fine 
" Road to the Mill," important in subject as well as quality, and 
another English landscapist of sterling merit, John Sell Cotman, is 
worthily represented by a " Moonlight " full of peaceful poetic 
charm. 

$ * * 

Mr. Fuller's trio of examples of Sir Jo c hua Reynolds is of unique 
excellence, 'frhey are portraits respectively of Mrs. Knapp, the 
Countess of Buckinghamshire, and the Hon. Mrs. Barrington. 
Only too often the canvases of Reynolds exhibit an unfortunate 
deterioration of color, due to the fading of his warm tints and the 
consequent exaggeration of his grays. In many of his portraits, 
this decay proceeds even to ghastliness of effect, so that his men 
and women might have been painted after death, as it were. Mr. 
Fuller's examples, however, retain their pristine qualities in an un- 
usual degree. This is especially the case with the portraits of Mrs. 
Knapp and of the Hon. Mrs. Barrington. The refinement of ex- 
pression, and the distinction of character, with which Sir Josrma 
invested all his sitters, could not be better conveyed than in these 
three women, each- of a distinct personal type and manner, and 
each painted in the semblance of real life as she was. At a time 
when our portrait painters go in for technique, independent of 
their subject, the grand simplicity of Reynolds' style becomes 
doubly striking by contrast. 

♦ * * 

Next to his English pictures, Mr. Fuller shows a group of the 
Frenchmen, from Michel to Jules Dupr6, which is simply a series 
of masterpieces. There are two great Troyons, one a study of ? 
cow in a bright, simple landscape, and the other a commanding 
composition, " Vaches au Paturage." This latter is one of the 
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most complete and exemplary works of the artist which I have 
ever seen. At the left foreground, a red and white cow lies under 
a group of three small trees, against which a black cow stands. In 
the centre, a little removed, the cowherd watches a goat which 
makes playful prancing around a log, while his shaggy black dog 
contemplates the frivolous performance of young capricornus with 
sedate scorn. Against the open brightness of the landscape the 
animated features of it take their place with really living substan- 
tiality. The strong and accurate drawing, the firm and solid 
painting of them, render the picture one of those of which it may 
be truly said that in looking at it we might be looking at nature. 

* * *- 

There are several Michels of the first order ; one showing the 
entrance to a wood, and another a wide country with windmills on 
a height in the foreground, being of especial importance. By Jules 
Dupre is " The Open Sea," one of the very finest of his subjects of 
this order, and a glorious example of his color at his most colorful 
period, a landscape with some cows drinking at a pool. Of several 
Daubignys, two veritable pearls are an orchard in spring, enameled 
with apple-blossoms, and one of his evening riversides, with ducks 
paddling on the placid tide. The crown jewel of this portion of 
the collection is the really sublime Theodore Rousseau. " La 
Hutte des Charbonniers," a canvas so great in everything that 
constitutes greatness in art that it is a species of profanation to pre- 
sume to describe it. It is a work of large dimensions, large in its 
general masses and of an organic solidity of effect. The detail is 
ample, without that sometimes excessive elaboration to which 
the artist was addicted. The color is a magnificent harmony 
of russets and greens, keyed to the topmost note of strength, 
and the atmospheric effect has the palpitating luminosity of 
the open air seen from a window. Another work from a kin- 
dred hand is "A Dance of Nymphs," by Corot, and several 
canvases of the foremost choice by George Inness give a flavor 
of to-day to the collection, and worthily sustain our own great 
landscape painter's honor among these great men of the past. 

* * * 

* A collection of paintings, some one hundred and thirty in num- 
ber, originally formed by Mr. John Hoey and which belongs, it 
is stated, to the. William B. Dinsmore estate, will be sold under 
the management of Mr. S. P. Avery, Jr., on April 7 and 8 at the 
Ortgies Galleries. In the collection are Gerdme's "The Butcher 
Boy," Breton's " The Country Tavern," Chaplin's " The Ear- 
rings," Brion's " Decorating the Cross," Willems' " The Mirror," 
Antigna's " Two Fisher Girls," S. R. Gifford's " Lago Maggiore," 
Eduard Frere's " Kept In," Vibert's " The Lawyer," Vernet's " The 
Dancing Girl," Piloty's "After You, Sir!" Pasini's "Persians," 
Brillouin's " The Connoisseurs," Compte-Calix's " The Last Rose 
of Summer," and examples among others of Van Marcke, 
Coomans, Plassan, Boddington, William Morris, Jules Goupil, 
Bierstadt, Toulemouche, Trayer, Fichel, Chavet, Duverger and 
Seignac. 

* * * 

It would be impossible to imagine a more beautiful or com- 
pletely artistic treasure for the library of the most enthusiastic 
book gatherer, than the copy of " Peg Woffington," which Mr. 
Eugene Grivaz has illustrated for its author. The volume is Mr. 
Augustin Daly's own copy, No. 1. Printed on a sound and clear 
Whatman or Holland paper, with spacious margins, and single 
sheets to the type-matter, the very shape and material of the book 
lend themselves to the artist's use. And Mr. Grivaz has made 
matchless use of his opportunity. He has embellished Mr. Daly's 
text with a hundred and fifty drawings in water colors, nearly all 
of which are perfect pictures in themselves. He has done more 
than merely brighten the pages up, too. He has studied his sub- 
ject and made his designs directly illustrative of it, so that the 
.work, as it stands to-day, is completely symmetrical in the rela- 
. tions of tfie author's and the artist's contributions to it. Mr. 
Daly's " Woffington " is a somewhat idealized, but delicate and 
sympathetic historical study, and the pictures the brush of Mr. 
Grivaz has added, go heart and hand with those created by the 
author's pen. 

» * * 

The style of the artist is particularly happy for this work. He 
has the true spirit of the aquarellist, brightness and clearness of 
color, and delicacy and brilliancy of touch. With such capacity 
and such opportunity to exercise it, it is no wonder that Mr. 
Grivaz has made the book one of the very finest specimens of pri- 
vate illustration in the world. Indeed, of its kind, I know nothing 
to match it. The vignettes which he has introduced in the mar- 
gins, painted with the dainty art of the miniaturist, would make a 
brilliant gallery, framed, for a boudoir. Here we have the. famous 



clawing match between Woffington and Kitty Clive ; Peg in vari- 
ous characters, grave and gay ; her start from Dublin, with a 
trunk or two, like a servant girl in search of new masters ; her 
meeting with old Rich among his cats ; her taking her lessons in 
acting from Mme. Dumesnil ; on one page she sits at her table, 
sealing a letter with red-wax and a candle, and on another she re- 
clines,- wan and wasting away, before her fire, seeing perhaps, in 
the crumbling coals which are failing like her life, the phantoms 
of her checkered and merry past, which will never be repeated: 
This design, above all others, is the gem of the volume. The sen- 
timent and expression are perfect, and the execution is incom- 
parably beautiful. The full pages, of which the artist has made 
several, are also notable original compositions, especially the one 
where Peg visits the poor, sick old actor, and one showing a din- 
ner of the Beefsteak Club. A number of decorative and emblem- 
atical designs set off other pages, whose text affords no direct sub- 
ject of action, but wherever an actual motive of life was to be 
found the artist has found it, and realized it, not in a merely gen- 
ral way, as might have been anticipated of a Frenchman, but like 
a man comprehending and loving his subject. 

* * * 

This intimate appreciation of and sympathy with his task shows 
itself again in another work upon which Mr. Grivaz is now en- 
gaged for Mr. Daly. In this case he is illustrating Peter Cunning- 
ham's " Nell Gwynne " in the same style. • The book is of smaller 
measurement than the " Woffington," with less ample margins, so 
that his chances are not so great with it, but as far as it has pro- 
gressed it bears promise of the same appropriateness of concep- 
tion and subtle brilliancy of execution. 

* * * 

It is worth noting, by the way, that Mme. Marie Grivaz, who 
shares the studio with her husband, is also a painter in water col- 
ors of singular gifts and skill. In the decoration of fans she is 
especially happy. There is an eighteenth century grace and light-., 
ness and elegance of touch about these sparkling and dainty pro- 
ductions of Mme. Grivaz that recalls the days when Pompadour 
and Dubarry made the art a fashion to which the greatest painters 
of France did not disdain to cater. One of her recently-finished 
designs, with a female figure typifying Music for centre, sprayed 
with flowers and courted by flying Cupidons, will prove a prize for 
some collector of these charming objects. People of taste will do 
well to seek this accomplished lady out. 

» * * 

Columbia College has received another valuable donation. Mn 
Alexander J. Cotheal, the Consul-General of Nicaragua, has just 
given to the college library the larger part of his collection of 
books and manuscripts. The works number about 1,000, and are 
chiefly books on 'engineering and construction, and on Spanish and 
Oriental literatures. Mr. Cotheal, who is eighty-five years old, has 
also promised to give' to the Columbia College library the rest of 
his library, which consists of works on Arabic literature, in his will. 
The only portion of the whole library which does not go to the 
college are some valuable books on Natural History, which have 
been given to the American Museum of Natural History. 

* * * 

A new and useful monthly is The Book Buyer and Seller 
which is issued at 134 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio. At the 
subscription rate of $1 per annum, it can hardly fail to earn its 
cost many times over to buyers and sellers of books, as well 
as to collectors and librarians. 

* * * 

Anyone interested in acquiring works of the old masters may 
find it profitable to inspect a small collection of seventy draw- 
ings and three pictures in oil, access to which may be had by 
addressing Mr. John Getz, at Ortgies & Co.'s, New York 
City. The drawings came originally out of the collection 
brought to this country by the Duke de Durcal, at whose sale 
they were purchased by Mr. Getz. The master hand in the hand- 
ling of the red chalk, pencil, india ink or sepia will be visible to 
every amateur of art, throughout the collection. The paintings 
are an "Ascension of the Virgin," by Jacopo Bellini, a " Hierony- 
mus" by Ribera, and a "Transfiguration," painted in grisaille by 
Philippe de Champagne. 

The "Four Private Libraries of New York," announced as in 
preparation by Messrs. Duprat & Co. has made its appearance in 
the Shape of a dainty octavo volume, with thirteen admirably ex- 
ecuted fac-similes of bindings alluded to in the text and other sub- 
jects. The text itself is by Mr. Henri Pene Du Bois, who dedicates 
the work to his friend, Octave Uzanne, and M. Uzanne has contn- 
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buted the preface in his usual fluent and elegant style. The book 
comprises 120 pages, and is brilliantly printed on Holland paper, 
with head and tail pieces. The plates, which are printed indepen- 
dent of the text, give examples of the bindings of Trauts-Bouzon- 
net, Cuzin, Ruban, Cobden-Sanderson, Monnier and De Sam- 
blancx-Weckesser, several typical book illustrations and the book- 
plates of the collectors alluded to. These are Mr. C. Jolly-Bavoil- 
lot, whose romantics are unique, Mr. Samuel P. Avery, whose 
library is an art collection in itself, rich in old and new masters of 
the printer and binder ; Mr. George B. de Forest, who has assem- 
bled a collection which is alone ofits kind ; and Mr. Robert Hoe. 

* * * 

Mr. Du Bois has brought to his task the doub'.e qualifications 
of a writer of a graceful style and a student and lover of books. 
The result is that his volume is not a mere enumeration of titles' 
or description of items, but a perfect mine of facts and opinions, 
many of the former new, or at least new to the modern collector 
of the Western Continent, and most of the latter original and to 
the point. Mr. Du Bois has ideas of his own and the intrepidity 
to avow them, and there is much among his commentaries that 
will set others thinking. A book-lover himself, he has written a 
true book for book-lovers, and his publishers have nobly assisted 
him with the dress they have given to his charming creation. 

* * * 

The edition of " Four New York Libraries " is limited to a 
thousand numbered copies, of which the first two hundred are on 
Japan paper, with the plates in a double state. 

No man could be better qualified to write appreciatively 
upon "Roger Payne and His Art" than Mr. William Loring 
Andrews, of the Grolier Club. Mr. Andrews is not only a book 
collector of the most, refined choice, but, as Mr. Beverley Chew 
writes in his prefatory note to his friend's beautiful little mono- 
graph,, he is fortified by possessing in his collection examples of 
the singular and hapless genius of whom he discourses, which 
strengthen his study of the subject as well as justify his enthusiasm 
for it. Mr. Andrews sketches the life of the great English book- 
" binder in connection with an analysis of his styleancfa description 
of his methods and results. He gives us some of the quaint bills 
poor Payne furnished to his patrons when he delivered his work 
to them, and rounds his study off with some observations on 
English book-binding leading up to and culminating in the match- 
less art of the monarch of English artists in this field. His book- 
let, for such it really is, is dedicated to our own great binder, 
William Matthews, so that, what with the introduction of one 
book-lover and the inscription to another, this production of an 
American bibliophile is well balanced in accessories and subject. 

* * * 

Mr. Andrews' book, which is printed by De Vinne, is embellished 
with a reproduction of the Harding etching of Roger Payne at 
work in his garret, a facsimile of his bill for binding "Watts's 
Views," and reproductions in color by the artotype process of Mr. 
Edward Bierstadt of eight bindings. With this monograph and 
Mr. Du Bois's "Four Libraries," the American book collector 
might gain a liberal education in the bibliopegistic portion of his 
pursuit. Unfortunately, however, Mr. Andrews' book is not 
accessible in the market. The edition is private. It consists of 
but a hundred and twenty copies on Holland paper, and ten on 
Japan. 

There is one pretty anecdote in Mr. Andrews' monograph, which 
is so interesting as a little romance of collectorship that I shall 
take the liberty to quote it, in spite of the exclusive nature of its 
origin. Payne's bills are highly prized in connection with his 
bindings and are, indeed, as original as their odd inditer himself. 
Mr. Andrews tells us that in 1883, there was purchased for him at 
the Stourhead Library sale in London, a copy of the "Northumber- 
land Household Book," bound by Payne. No bill was noted in 
the catalogue as accompanying the book, but it was a well authen- 
ticated binding and the bill itself was printed in full in Clarke's 
-" Repertorium Bibliographicum." The original bill had appar- 
ently been lost. Five years after, in 1888, Mr. Andrews received 
notification from the agent who had purchased the book for him, 
that one of the people at Sotheby s had found the original bill 
among a lot of waste paper, and that the writer had secured it for 
the owner of the book. It had, doubtless, slipped out of the vol- 
ume while the catalogue was being made, but by some chance had 
been preserved even in the fierce bustle- of a big London auction 
house, to be eventually restored to companionship with the work 
to which it related. * 



" The collector of Bibles will find Mr. David G. Francis's cata- 
logue for the current month of interest. Among the items one 
may find, the " Vinegar Bible," 1717; the "Treacle Bible," 1585; 
one of the genuine editions of the Latin Vulgate, 1481 ; and the 
"Baskerville Bible," 1763. Specimens of early printing, rare 
America, local histories and records, and general literature make 
up the list, which may be had by addressing 12 East Fifteenth 

street, this city. 

* * * 

It is thirty years since the poem or rather series of poems carry- 
ing their idea forward from chapter to chapter, entitled " Modern 
Love " was issued in London. With the critical it placed its author, 
George Meredith, in the new and advanced school of poetry repre- 
sented, each in his special vein of thought, by Swinburne, Rossetti 
and William Morris. George Meredith's work in fiction has been 
conceded credit for enormous strength, variety of invention and 
sweeping scope of language. It is to this latter quality, to his 
practice of minute elaboration and super-refinement of expression 
that the fact is due of his novels having failed of general pop- 
ularity. They are written above the heads of the crowd, but to 
the elect are choice and precious pabulum. His "Modern 
Love," while displaying the same scholarly traits at his prose fic- 
tion, has a poetic condensation and a sustained fire that carry the 
reader to the end of the story of fifty stanzas without an inter- 
ruption of interest. It is a tragedy of disappointment, jealousy, 
despair and yearning for the -unattainable, told with a sonorous 
eloquence and intrepid originality of reasoning. 

* * * 

That this work should have remained till now without an Ameri- 
can edition is at least curious. However, here we now have abeauti- 
ful issue, made by Mr. Thomas B. Mosher, of Portland, Me., with a 
strong critical introduction by Mrs. Elizabeth Cavazza of that city, 
which cannot but be appreciated by those who are already en- 
rolled among George Meredith's admirers nor fail to create new 
admirers for him. The volume has been handsomely printed on 
Van Gelder paper and is prettily done up in flexible Japan vellum 
wrapper with uncut edges. It is a book that cannot but satisfy 
the most critical book-lover by its mere make-up, even leav- 
ing the subject matter out of consideration. The edition is 
limited, only 400 small paper copies being printed, at $1.50, 40 
on large paper, at $5, and 10 on vellum. Credit for the printing 
is due to the press of the Brown Thurston Company of Port- 
land. 

* * * 

About a year ago I made a note of the fact that the collection 
of Dr. Girou de Buzareingues, member of the Corps Legislatif from 
1852 to 1870, was in the market in Paris. This collection is to be 
sold at the Hotel Drouot, on February 26. It contains 69 paintings 
and a number of drawings and other art subjects, many of them 
being pieces of capital importance. 

* * * 

The lecture by Mr. Bauman L. Belden, to the American Numis- 
matical and Antiquarian Society, on " The Queer-Shaped Coins of 
Asia," attracted a representative audience of members and guests 
to the Society's rooms at 101 East 20th street. The lecturer is an 
authority upon his subject, and possesses one of the finest collec- 
tions in the country. Among the specimens from his cabinets which 
he showed were odd coins of China, Japan, Corea, India and Siam. 
They were bell-shaped, knife-shaped^'oblong, bars, and ingots, the 
last being of copper and of a most prodigious size. Most of the 
Siamese coins had square holes in the centre, and one of the 
specimens, fully eight inches in diameter, was of iron, having a 
square hole in the centre that would easily have encompassed the 
largest coin known to civilized nations. Among the members of 
the Society and their guests who listened to Mr. Belden were 
Daniel Parish, Jr., Charles Gregory, F. W. Doughty, Edward Groh, 
C. H. Wright, Professor Oettinger and Herbert Valentine. 

# * # 

Speaking of this society, at the regular January meeting. Presi- 
dent Parish presiding, the Executive Committee reported that Mr. 
Herbert Valentine had been appointed Curator of Archaeology, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Edward Groh, 
while Mr. Bauman L. Belden had been appointed Librarian for the 
unexpired time caused by the resignation of Mr. Lyman H Low. 
Acceptance of election has been received from Permanent Corres- 
ponding Member Robert Shiells, of Neenah, Wisconsin. The 
propositions of Corresponding Members Dr. Anton Blomberg, of 
Stockholm, Sweden, and Thomas Foster, of Colchester, England 
have been received and approved. Attention was called to the der 
cease of Honorary Member Jeremiah Colburn, of Boston, and 
Permanent Corresponding Member W. Elliot Woodward, of Rox- 
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bury, Mass. The Librarian reported additions to the Library since 
the last meeting of 5 bound volumes and 43 catalogues and Ipam- 
phlets. Attention was also called to a valuable donation of 56 bound 
volumes of standard works on the coins of France, Germany, Bo- 
hemia, Russia, Rome, Switzerland, Spain, etc., from President 
Daniel Parish, Jr. Mr. Charles Pryer, Treasurer, reported a dona- 
tion from Permanent Corresponding Member Charles J. Shopper, 
of London, England, of a medallion of Temple Bar, struck from 
the lead which formerly covered the roof. On motion a special 
vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Shopper for his interesting and 
valuable donation. Mr. Isaac Meyer exhibited to the members 
two commemorative medals of the Sears family, of New England, 
descended from Richard Sears, the Pilgrim of 1630, also two beau- 
tiful intaglios, one of the Venus Callypxgos, secured in Paris at the 
time of the Commune, and the other the Hippo-Centaur Chiron 
teaching Achilles, by the Greek sculptor AnOAAQ.NIJOr. Both 
ofthese superb specimens were much admired. 

Mr. Tozo Takayanagi, whose long association with the first 
Japanese Manufacturing and Trading Company, of this city, made 
him familiar to and popular with our leading amateurs in oriental 
art, has established himself in art rooms of his own at 140 West 
16th street, this city. He exhibits there a choice collection of 
gold and other lacquers, antique and rare porcelains, metal work, 
carvings, etc , many "being prize pieces from the private collections 
of Mr. Heromich Shugio and Mr. Hayashi, of Paris. 

* * * 

A sale which will attract all sorts of collectors of odds and ends 
is now in preparation. It will consist of the enormous collection 
of watches, in gold, silver and other metals, chains, charms, fobs 
and countless other trinkets, accumulated by a late New Yorker 
long engaged in business in the lower part of the city. 

* * * 

Mr. Thomas B. Clarke was, I see, the recipient of a compliment 
which is. as far as I can recall, without precedent, at the January 
meeting of the Union League Club. After he had concluded the 
reading of his annual report as Chairman of the Art Committee, 
Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, in a five minute speech, briefly acknow- 
ledged the general services of the Committee, and warmly eulo- 
gized the special services of its chairman in fostering and sustain- 
ing the art of America, and commended him for the gifts of art 
objects he had made to the club collection. Mr. Depew's mag- 
netic eloquence may h ive spurred the club at large to an unusual 
endorsement of his utterances. At any rate, Mr. Charles Stewart 
Smith, President of the Chamber of Commerce, followed with a 
resolution of regret for the retirement of Mr. Clarke as Chair- 
man of the Committee, which was passed unanimously. If any 
retiring chairman received such a compliment from the Club be- 
fore, the fact certainly passes my recollection. 
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Art Study in Washington 



THE prospectus of the Art Students' League, of WasHThgton, D. C, 
for its seventh season, makes a good strong showing. The 
League is located at 808 Seventeenth street, N. W., and the season 
extends from October 15, 1891, to May 28, 1892. The instructors in- 
clude Messrs. E. C. Messer, R. N. Brooke, C. H. L. Macdonald, 
W. H. Holmes, R. Le Grand Johnston, U. S. J. Dunbar and Miss 
Bertha E. Perrie; and the Board of Control comprises Parker 
Mann, President; W. H. Holmes, 1st Vice-President: Mrs. E. M. 
Gallaudet, 2d Vice-President; Miss Elisabeth Winship, Treasurer; 
Wm. B. Chilton, Recording Secretary; Mrs. Herbert R. Hess, Cor- 
responding Secretary; Miss Margaret Tomes, Superintendent; and 
Miss Bertha E. Perrie, Miss Aline E. Solomons, Miss Mathilda 
Mueden, Miss Anna M. Sands as directors. 



The total endowment of the Astor library is $1,990,375.35. The num- 
ber of volumes in the library on December 31, 1891, was 238,946, exclusive 
of pamphlets. The visits of the students to the alcoves numbered 9,205, 
and the whole number of readers for the year was 62,182. 

* * * 

The British Museum authorities have just issued the second volume of a 
catalogue of the 50,000 inscribed pieces of terra cotta or clay tablets, forming 
the rescued portions of the great libraries of Assyria and Babylon. The 
inscriptions come from the site of ancient Nineveh. The tablets embrace 
every class of literature, historical documents, hymns, prayers and educational 
works, such as syllabaries, or spelling-books, and dictionaries. The cata- 
logues have been prepared by Dr. Carl Bezold, are beautifully arranged, and 
will tend to make the collections more accessible to students, and, in time, 
better known to the general public, who- depend on specialists for the 
unravelling of the learning and wisdom of Chaldea. 



T^HE Pittsburgh Dispatch, in a recent interview with a physician 
A of that city, ventilated the suggestion that the formation of 
a collection of skulls would be of scientific value to this country. 
Asa matter of fact; there is one very important collection of this 
character already in existence. Dr. J. A. Denksinger writes in the 
last issue of the Phrenological Journal, as follows, of the Spurzheim 
collection in Boston. . , 

A statement is made in one of the recent Sketches of Phrenolog- 
ical Biography, with reference to the cranium of Dr. Spurzheim 
and his collection of phrenological material, that is somewhat in- 
correct, and if it will be permitted I should like to say something 
with regard to the matter, and perhaps furnish a little information 
that may be of use to the reader of the Phrenological. First let 
me say that after the Boston Phrenological Society had terminated 
its active existence, the entire, phrenological museum — including 
the skull of Dr. Spurzheim, his collection of skulls and busts, along 
with the busts collected and presented to the Society by J. D. 
Holm, of London, and the busts collected by members of the 
Boston Phrenological Society — was purchased by Dr. J. C. Warv 
ren, of Boston, and by him presented to the Harvard Medical 
School in 1847, at that time located on North Grove street, Bos- 
ton. The donation then became part of the Warren Anatomical 
Museum. ,. 

A few years ago, when the Harvard Medical School removed to 
their new building, corner of Boylston and Exeter streets, they 
transferred the Warren Anatomical Museum to it also, along with 
the skull of Dr. Spurzheim, but his general collection of skulls 
and busts, over 400 in number, was left behind (being of no value, 
I suppose). The old college building is now partly occupied by 
the Harvard Dental School (another branch of the Harvard Col- 
lege) but the collection of busts can still be inspected by .any one 
applying to the janitor. The room where' they are placed is, however, 
in great disorder, being made the dumping ground of. all kinds of 
rubbish. Spurzheim's skull, along with a lock of his hair, can be 
seen by any one applying to the janitor of Harvard Medical 
school, or to, the curator of the Warren Anatomical Museum, on 
every Saturday, between twelve and one o'clock. Close by the 
side of the case containing Dr.. Spurzheim's skull is the case con- 
taining the skull of his friend, Dr. Robertson, of Paris, who ar- 
ranged in his will that after his death his skull should be prepared 
and sent across and placed beside that of Dr. Spurzheim. 

Another object of interest in the Warren Anatomical Museum 
to phrenologists is the skull of Phineas Gage, of celebrated crow- 
bar-case fame, with which almost every phrenological reader is 
familiar. Having visited the Warren Anatomical Museum, with 
its phrenological treasures, as well the collection of busts at the 
Dental School, many times, I can .assure every phrenological 
student that they are well worth a visit. 



Springfield's Art Show 



MR. JAMES D. GILL, who has done so much.for the advance- 
ment of art, and especially of American art,' in New England, 
has made an exceptionally strong exhibition this season at his gal- 
leries at Springfield, Mass. This is his fifteenth annual display of the 
kind, and it is more varied and valuable than ever before. Some 
eightv artists are represented in upwards of a hundred and twenty- 
five examples, which include "A Picardy Peasant," by Charles- 
Sprague Pearce; "The Delaware Water Gap," by George Inness;:' 
"The Heart of the Wilderness," by Robert C. Minor; "Calling the 
Ferryman," by D. Ridgeway Knight; " Found," by S. I. Guy; two- 
pictures, one a " Niagara from the American Shore," by Albert. 
Bierstadt, and works by Alexander Pope, James G. Tyler, Walter 
Blackman, Wordsworth Thompson, and others. The collection is 
said to represent a value of $80,000. 

It is said by a Chicago dealer that an autograph letter from Andrew^ John- 
son will bring a higher price than one from any other of our Presidents. 
Johnson did not learn to write until he was married, and he never used the 
pen down to the day of his death when he could avoid doing so. Conse- 
quently he wrote very few letters, and any autograph dealer will pay $50 for 
a genuine Andrew Johnson without a moment's hesitation. Lincoln's auto- 
graph letters are less valuable than Johnson's; -they stand about on a par 
with Washington's, but a great deal depends upon the subject and character 
of the letter. " The most valuable autograph in the world is that of Shakes- 
peare," said the dealer. "There are only three genuine autographs of 
Shakespeare in existence, and those are altogether out of the market. Bring- 
me a genuine Shakespeare and I'll undertake to pay you fifty, yes, one 
hundred thousand dollars for it within a yea'. ( It might not sell immediately 
for a very large sum, but it would be sure to do so as soon as collectors were 
satisfied as to its genuineness and became properly excited, about it." 



